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“Behind the Scenes . = = «= By OTTO K. HENRY 


WANT to talk to you about the 

things which interest both you 

and me, and the things we have 
to face every day—the very things 
that make for our success or failure 
in the telephone business. 

First, I want you to come behind 
the scenes with me. When you go 
to the theater and sit down in 
front, all is bright and glamorous. 
There are beautiful and attractive 
settings. If it is a musical show, 
there is tuneful melody. The actors 
go through their lines without 
prompting. Everything moves along 
smoothly and without a hitch. 

If you step into the average tele- 
phone office, everything seems to be 
operating smoothly and without 
friction. How easy it all seems, to 
see the operators at their positions, 
the wire-chief busy at the test- 
panel, or the switchmen busily ad- 
justing switches. How would you 
like to have such a place where you 
are warm in winter and are provid- 
ed with an electric fan to keep you 
comfortable in summer? 

But behind the scenes things are 
different. In the theater we find a 
hodge-podge of property, costumes 
and scenery. Here, also, are the 
electricians, scenery shifters, stage 


GOOD SERVICE de- 
pends upon the work 
that is done back- 
stage by conscientious 
and faithful employes. 
Telephone workers are 
urged to learn more 
about their job, to 
think constructively, to 
assume responsibility 
with eagerness 


directors and many others who 
make it possible for you to enjoy 
the smooth-running drama or tune- 
ful show that is being unfolded be- 
fore you. It is back-stage that we 
find the real problems, as well as 
those who are responsible for cor- 
recting them. 

Your telephone office is like the 
theater. The subscriber or custom- 
er is like the spectator. The service 
you give is the show, and in the 
office and elsewhere are the ones 


who labor to straighten out the 
kinks. 

So, come behind the scenes with 
us and let’s see what is going on 
and what problems must be solved 
to keep things on an even keel. 

Your principal aim and purpose 
—as a manager, troubleman, opera- 
tor, clerk or lineman—is to give sat- 
isfactory service at a profit or, in 
other words, to make it possible to 
give service in such a way that you 
please the audience and make a 
profit for your employer. 

But that is only a part of it. Back 
of the scenes someone has to plan 
and direct, someone has to manu- 
facture or produce the service your 
company offers. 

This is the point that I want to 
bring to you most forcefully: If the 
show is to function properly, every- 
one must be on the job. The actors 
must work under orders, and obey 
the orders, before the audience can 
be pleased with the show. 

When the audience is pleased, 
most of the members thereof go out 
and tell others. Because of what 
they have heard they, too, want to 
see the show themselves, and the 
result is that we don’t have to wor- 
ry about our business. 














If the show has one person, one 
individual who does not keep up his 
end of the work, there is a hitch in 
the show. It is not as pleasing as 
it might have been. It is not as 
profitable as it should have been. 

It is the same way in our busi- 
ness. If a clerk, a troubleman, line- 
man, operator, or anyone in our or- 
ganization is not properly taking 
care of his work, we all must suffer 
the consequences. 

There are three types of men. 
First, there are those who seem to 
see everything quickly, seemingly 
just as soon as they are put on the 
job. They are able to sense things 
and to go right ahead and even do a 
job better than the man who has 
been on it for many years. 

Second, there is the man who can 
only go as far as he is told, and can 
do only what he is told to do. 

Third, there is the fellow who 
seemingly does not want to under- 
stand, who is not willing to learn, 
and who never gets to first base in 
anything he undertakes. 

The problem for the manager or 
the executive is in selling the idea 
to the worker so that he will do the 
things the manager wants done in 
the way he wants him to do it. The 
problem for the worker is in doing 
things the way he thinks best in- 
stead of doing them according to 
the instructions. 

The telephone industry will ad- 
vance aS men and women in this 
business learn to study their work. 
This study will equip them to cope 
with the responsibilities placed 
upon them. 

Learn to assume responsibilities 
and prove yourself worthy of the 
confidence your superiors place 
upon you when certain responsibili- 
ties are delegated to you. 

Every man pays for the amount 
of bossing he requires and, like- 
wise, every man’s wages increase in 
proportion to his ability to act with- 
out orders from others. The lower 
the wage rate, the greater is the 
amount of watching and directing 
required. The higher wages are paid 
the man through whose ability the 
largest number of men may be prof- 
itably employed. 

Competitive industry today isn’t 
a social nor charitable undertaking. 
It is a conflict, and leadership is re- 
quired. 

Most of those who handle men 
succeed only in proportion as they 
intelligently direct the work, but 
this is somewhat conditional upon 
the amount of intelligent work we 
are able to secure from those who 
work with us. 

If we have a manager, engineer, 
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groundman or other employe who 
does not have faith in his work and 
is not putting all of his intelligence 
into his work and doing it to the 
very best of his ability, he is not 
going to have the success that he 
should have or that his superior 
would like to see him have. 

It is true that there are some 
men engaged in telephone work who, 
no doubt, should be doing some 
other kind of work—as a police- 
man, railroad engineer or possibly 
a truck driver—but regardless of a 
man’s fitness for the work in hand 
the success he has in his work is 
largely up to him. 

In this connection I should like 
to tell you the substance of an ar- 
ticle I read in one of the leading 
magazines. 

Two young men had practically 
the same chance for success. Both 
were studying law. The father of 
one was a_ successful attorney, 
which made it possible for this 
young man to get all the inside 
information. 

While attending college this 
young man met a girl whom he 
thought the most wonderful girl in 
the world. Both young people were 
in their ’teens when they were mar- 
ried. About a year later the young 
man’s father died. Having the add- 
ed responsibilities of supporting a 
wife, he thought there were better 
possibilities in other lines, so he 
gave up his collegiate law course 
and took up a job as a salesman. 

To make a long story short, this 
young man continued, year by year, 





Prepare Yourself 
For Responsibility 


Doors leading to big- 
ger things open unex- 
pectedly. The wise man 
or woman is ever striv- 
ing to become fitted for 
greater responsibilities. 


A man who makes use 
of his muscles in regular, 
wholesome exercise is 
rewarded with stronger 
muscles and improved 
health. 


The mind grows and 
develops with use just as 
surely as the muscles of 
the body develop with 
exercise. A man who 
makes use of his talents 
will be entrusted with 
more talents. 
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tc look for better opportunities, in- 
stead of taking advantage of those 
at hand. At 45 years of age, he was 
still looking for his opportunity and 
was no better off financially than 
when he started. 

The other young man in his 
’teens also met the “greatest little 
girl on earth” while they were in 
college. They, too, were married; 
but he worked on. He was deter- 
mined to become one of the best at- 
torneys that could be found. 

He bought a second-hand type- 
writer and worked evenings on it to 
help defray expenses. This young 
man finally finished his law course 
and won his degree. Finding the 
town in which he lived too small 
for his ambitions, he went to New 
York. The expense of setting him- 
self up in law practice in New York 
didn’t faze him. His faith was in 
himself, in his future and in his 
work. And to make another long 
story short, this man is today a 
member of one of the leading firms 
of attorneys in New York City. 

The secret is this: Have faith in 
yourself, in your work and in your 
company. Do not jump from place 
to place. Make good on your pres- 
ent job. A bigger one will open up 
for you when you are prepared 
for it. 

Every man should be on his toes. 
The public cannot help but notice 
whether or not you are alert. The 
alert person instantly convinces one 
that he (or she) is ready and eager 
to serve, and we are in this business 
to serve the public. 

Always remember that the public, 
no matter where you meet him, is 
our customer. More than that, he 
is our source of profit. You should 
smile pleasantly and appreciate his 
possibilities as the avenue through 
which you can make a source of 
profit to yourself and your company 
by serving him. 

Through your pleasant and 
friendly attitude, you cause the pub- 
lic to gain the impression that you 
are delighted to serve. Make people 
feel that their needs and wishes are 
your major concern. 

Be interested in the public, espe- 
cially your subscribers, and always 
give them the information desired 
or offer to obtain it for them if you 
are not already in possession of the 
facts. Keep thinking for better 
ways in which to serve the public. 
Display interest, sincerity and cour- 
tesy in your contacts with the pub- 
lic, and you can make yourself well 
nigh indispensable to your com- 
pany. 

Do not place upon the manage- 
ment the burden of originating all 
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of the good ideas. Do some con- 
structive thinking yourself. As- 
sume some responsibilities. You 
will make some mistakes, to be sure, 
but don’t make the same one twice. 
Profit by your experiences. 

Take reasonable risks, and do not 
be afraid of criticism. Do not let 
criticism wilt your ambition. Brace 
up to it and come back for more un- 
til you are a finished part of your 
organization. 


Psychology a Helpful Study 


Study human nature. You will 
find psychology an exceedingly in- 
teresting study. Learn the different 
types of individuals and familiarize 
yourself with the various motives 
behind their actions. When talking 
with a subscriber, or prospective 
subscriber, learn to interpret the 
expression on the face, whether it is 
smiling and pleasant, serious and 
thoughtful or grouchy and irritable. 
Take note of the clothes. Are they 
extreme as to style or conservative, 
of high quality or of cheap mate- 
rial? Their gestures and general 
mannerisms will also help to tell 
you whether they are timid or self- 
assured, quiet tempered or excit- 
able, easy going or aggressive and 
domineering. 

It is also important to note the 
tone of voice. It may be soft and 
agreeable, loud and harsh, strong 
and well controlled. It may be hes- 
itating, flattering or strong and 
clear. The tone of voice is one of 
the best evidences of the character 
and disposition of a person. 

By sizing up the person with 
whom you are conversing, you are 
able to gain his viewpoint and 
command his interest and inspire 
his confidence, all of which ce- 
ments pleasing relationships and 
makes a new subscriber or a boost- 
ing present one. In order to be 
courteous and tactful, we must get 
the other fellow’s viewpoint. We 
must have a knowledge of human 
nature and be able to apply it in 
each particular case. 

Remember, then— whether you 
are a manager, lineman, commercial 
employe or an operator—that the 
success of our work depends upon 
the faithful performance of the 
duties of everyone “behind the 
scenes.” Carelessness, indifference 
and inefficiency on the part of even 
one participant will detract from 
the successful performance of the 
“show,” and all will in some meas- 
ure suffer from the consequences. 

Take pride in your work. Know 
yourself and your job. 

Take pride in your work. Know 
yourself and your job. Avail your- 
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idea grew and grew, until— 


creations. 


commonplace. 


rooms could be made. 


ingly open. 








ART IN BUSINESS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telophone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


Years ago our stores each day did not look any more attractive 
than usual, until the holiday season—then they were dressed up for 
the occasion with evergreen and holly. Doubtless it was about this 
time that some artistic mind gave birth to the idea of making the 
business settings attract attention to the merchandise. And so the 


Today, the most outstanding change in business is that the 
merits of merchandise, without an artistic setting, are not considered 
sufficient to attract and interest customers. 

Back in the Middle Ages the work of artists dealt mainly with 
religious subjects, as there was no business market for their artistic 


But, today, there is a great market for commercial art. What 
a field it affords the aspiring young artist! We see his exquisite 
handiwork in shop windows, on department store walls, on counter 
displays, and even on the tiniest carton of merchandise. 

Someone has said that the perfection of art is to conceal art. 
But it can truthfully be said of the handiwork of the commercial 
artist of today that the perfection of his art has done away with the 


Banks, stores, restaurants, electric companies—in fact, nearly 
every business except most telephone companies—are making their 
business settings and display windows more and more attractive. 

Why haven’t our telephone companies been the first in this com- 
mercial art step as they have been in so much else? I wonder if it 
is not because they have expected their merchandise, both tangible 
and intangible, to sell itself on its own merits. 

I cannot think of a more unattractive or tiresome place to spend 
time than in the average telephone company’s public waiting room. 
Now honestly, can you? How attractive and restful these waiting 


I have in mind one waiting room in which I once spent quite a 
bit of time. This room was clean, neat, well-ventilated, cheery, and 
interesting. The booths were equipped with shelf tables on which 
the telephone stood, and were low enough so that one might sit down 
as one talked and wrote. Each booth had a soft-shaded lamp on the 
table, left lighted at all times, and the booth doors stood invit- 


Display windows should be made as attractive as possible and 
the front appearance of the telephone office should be neat and orderly. 
A telephone company has only one thing to sell—service—and many 
ideas will have to be resorted to in order to arouse the public to the 
necessity, convenience and value of the telephone. 








self of every opportunity to pro- 
mote good public relations for your 
company. Do your work so well 
that it will require a minimum of 
supervision. Assume responsibil- 
ity when given an opportunity. Do 
some constructive thinking. 

You will find pleasure in perform- 
ing your duties to the very best of 
your ability. And you yourself will 
grow as a result. Have faith in 
yourself, have faith in your future 
and the future of your company. 

e*ees 
Iowa Convention 
Announced for February 

The 1935 convention of the Iowa In- 

dependent Telephone Association will be 


held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, in 
Des Moines on February 26 and 27, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Secre- 

tary Chas. C. Deering. 

eee 

Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 
New York City, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Copper 
—Quiet. Electrolytic spot and future, 
Blue Eagle, 9c per lb. Tin—Easy; spot 
and nearby, 5lic per Ib.; future, $51.05. 
Iron—Quiet; No. 2 f. 0. b. eastern Penn- 
sylvania, $19.50 per ton; Buffalo, $18.50; 
Alabama, $14.50. Lead—Steady; spot 
New York, 3.50c per 1b.; East St. Louis, 
3.35. Zinc—Quiet; East St. Louis spot 
and futures, 3.70c per lb. Aluminum— 

19@22c per Ib. 





































Catenary Span Over 
Connecticut 


UNUSUAL construction job completed by South- 
ern New England Telephone Co. New Haven-Water- 
bury cables across Peat Swamp reservoir shifted 


to catenary long-span type of construction. 
Published by courtesy of The Telephone Bulletin 


A construction job that presented 
a number of unusual and interesting 
problems was completed recently, 
without the slightest mishap, by the 
Southern New England Telephone 
Co. It consisted in the shifting of 
the sections of the New Haven Wa- 
terbury “A” and “B” cables that 
cross Peat Swamp reservoir in 
Seymour, Conn., from the poles 
which held them, to catenary, 
long-span type of construction. 

According to the story, as re- 
lated in the Telephone Bulletin, 
the shift was made because dur- 
ing the severe winter one of the 
poles which held the cables and 
which were set out in the res- 
ervoir cracked under the pres- 
sure of the ice. 

The poles were originally set 
in dry ground. When a dam 
was built in that section, the 
water backed up, submerging 
the poles to a depth of nearly 
12 feet and subjecting them to 
the ravages of water and ice. To 
avoid this situation, with possible 
future difficulties, and because re- 
building the line around the reser- 
voir would, by adding footage to the 
line, throw the entire cable out of 
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balance as far as loading was con- 
cerned, besides increasing the ex- 
pense, a long span with catenary 
was decided upon by the engineers of 
the company. 

Catenary construction required, of 
course, no intermediate poles in the 





span across the reservoir, it being 
one long span of strand suspended 
from poles on each bank. This sus- 
pension strand supports the cable 
strand which in turn supports the 
cable that crosses the reservoir. 


we Fa 


Under the 


Reservoir 


The span in this case was about 
348 feet long. Formerly the two 
cables, one a 150-S the other a 300-S 
quadded cable, were strung on the 
same single line of poles. The new 
construction called for separate 
spans, one for each cable, and re- 
quired so-called “H” fixtures—a pair 
of poles, set some six feet apart and 
joined at the top by angle irons, at 
each bank of the reservoir. 

The first phase of the job was to 
set and guy the supporting poles. 
At the New Haven end of the sec- 
tion, where the poles were set back 
on the high bank, digging was fairly 
easy although some soft rock 
was encountered. The poles, 45- 
foot class two pine, were set six 
feet, eight inches apart, the tops 
being strapped together with a 
special type angle iron. 

Head guys were placed, two 
of 16M strand on the pole hold- 
ing the “A” cable, and two 25M 
strand on the pole holding the 
“B” cable, with additional side 
guys of 6M strand. Head guys 
were secured by log type an- 
chors ten feet deep and side 
guys by the standard expanding 
anchor. 

An unusual feature of the 
construction may be seen in one 
of the photographs reproduced 
on these pages. 

Tree blocks, to which the usual 
strain plates are attached, surround 
the poles and help to prevent both 
the plates and the suspension strands 
which support about 1,700 and 2,600 


P. M. Wimmette, Harry Braden and John Coull, of 
the New England Bell’s Construction Force, Digging 
at the New Haven End for Dog—Type Anchors. 










View of the Old Pole-Supported Line Across Peat Swamp * 
voir in Seymour, Conn., Showing One of the Poles Which Cr 
Pressure of the ice Last Winter. 
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pounds of cable, respectively, from 
cutting into the poles. 
At the north end of the job, a more 
difficult problem was encountered. It 
was necessary to set the two span 
supporting poles at the very edge of 
the water. One pole, in fact, had to Edward Swanson, P. M. Wimmette, C. E. Spencer, Construction Foreman, and W. H. 
be set in water about two feet deep. Johnson, Cable Foreman, on the Waterbury Side, Preparing to Set One Pole; the Other, 
It was necessary, also, to move the Already Set, Is Hidden Behind Old Pole—View to Right Shows Lineman John Mallory, 
2 “ Gunnar Anderson and Edward Swanson at Anchor Trench Dug at Waterbury Side of Span. 
next pole and set it in three feet of 
, water in order to bring it in line 
with the span poles. The broken center pole of the orig- foreman of the Southern New Eng- 
Poles Set in Water inal line having been removed, the land company construction gang No. 
cable, still supported by the remain- 2; Edward Swanson, assistant fore- 
In excavating, a coffer dam was _ ing poles across the reservoir, hung man; Gunnar Anderson, P. M. Wim- 
| built of bags filled with sand that jn a very low sag in the center. It mette, John Mallory, linemen; W. H. 
! had been carefully sifted to prevent was picked up at that point by means Johnston, cable foreman; Frank 
as far as possible any water con- of a winch line and special rigging Santy, Edward Beazley, Harry Bra- 
) tamination. A pump was in opera-_ slung over the catenary strand, and den and John Coull, of the cable 
tion during the entire process of pole at this middle point the cable strand force. 
- setting, and following the water com- was secured directly to the catenary The nature of the job made it 
; pany’s suggestion, the pumped water with a new type of cable suspension necessary to use extreme precaution 
was screened as it fell back into the hook, the distance between the two throughout. Because of the well co- 
; reservoir. strands being but a few inches. The  ordinated effort of all the men in- 
- Head guys were placed on the two cable being then supported by the volved, no accident, not even the 
c span poles in the same manner as on catenary strand, the remaining old _ slightest, occurred to mar the effi- 
; the span poles at the New Havenend. poles were removed. ciency with which the entire project 
" Side guys were necessary on one side At two other points the cable was went along. 
only of the “H” fixture, at the Water- picked up and secured to the cate- ~ 
) bury end. nary by a new type suspension strand Telephone Competition in 
- It might reasonably be asked why hanger curved in such a way as to : 
[ it was necessary to set one of the permit the pulley of a standard cable Sidney, Ohio, Removed 
4 span poles at the Waterbury end in’ car to escape the hook, thus enabling The last landmark of the old days of 
2 the water. This was done so that the a cableman to travel in the cable competition in the telephone business in 
3 “B” cable could be shifted without chair the entire length of the span Sidney, Ohio, was removed without cere- 
- cutting, the placement of the pole without interference. At these two mony during October. The office of the 
2 being such that just the right outer pick-ups, the 6M strand used old Farmers Telephone Co. was aban- 
z amount of slack was preserved in re- in the hangers was so adjusted as to doned and the remaining subscribers’ 
stringing the “B”’ cable. hold the cable on the proper level. lines were transferred to the Ohio Tele- 
With the two “‘H”’ fixtures in place, The job was then turned over to’ phone Service Co.’s exchange. 
e the next step was to run the catenary the cablemen who, after both cables At one time the Farmers Telephone 
d suspension strands. These were were in position, rode the new spans, Co. had 1,400 subscribers. When this 
pulled across via winch line and row inspected them, put on special shields company and the Ohio Telephone Serv- 
boat and specifically tensioned with a to prevent chafing, and formed the _ ice Co. became a part of the United Com- 
d link dynometer, 16M and 25M strand _ shifted cable. panies in 1931, steps were immediately 
h having been used with a stringing Those who had a part in this most _ taken to build up the lines of both com- 
s tension of 750 and 1050 pounds re-_ interesting piece of construction panies. This work is now complete and 
0 spectively at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. were: C. E. Spencer, construction the old office abandoned. 
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Completed Catenary Span Which Replaced the Pole—Supported 
Across the Reservoir, Is About 348 Feet in Length—The 
*"s Holding Cable Strand to Catenary Strand May Be Seen. 








Inter-Mountain Telephone 
Co. Holds Get-Together 


The Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., 
operating 25 exchanges in southwestern 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee, with 
headquarters in Bristol, Tenn., held its 
seventh annual hallowe’en banquet at 
the Kingsport Inn, Kingsport, Tenn., on 
Saturday, October 27. Inaugurated in 
1928, this annual get-together of the 
“Inter-Mountain family” workers has 
become an affair that is looked forward 
to from year to year with keen interest 
and anticipation. The initial banquet 
had an attendance of approximately 150, 
and the interest has grown each year 
until there were 230 plates arranged at 
the banquet tables to seat this year’s 
Zuests. 

The main dining room of the inn was 
suitably decorated for the occasion with 
big black cats walking the fence and 
a blinking moon at the end of the din- 
ing room. A _ 10-piece orchestra, the 
Pennsylvania Aces, furnished musical 
numbers, while the excellent repast was 
being enjoyed, as well as rhythm for 
the dancing. 

President W. N. McAnge, Jr., was 
toastmaster, and, as usual, gave the 
members of his organization a message 
for reflection. A general report was 
made of the sales work for the year, 
with outstanding exchanges and _ indi- 
viduals receiving recognition for their 
conspicuous efforts. Another feature 


Here, There and Everywhere 


was the drawing of names and award- 
ing of a large number of handsome 
sales prizes. 

After the drawings, the dining room 
was cleared and “the dance was on” un- 
til the early hours of morning. 

A feature that attracted attention as 
usual was the “Gypsy Lady,” Mrs. Made- 
line Bennett, who had her tent in a 
secluded corner of the hotel and read 
the palms of those interested. 

At this year’s banquet the Inter-Moun- 
tain ‘family was joined by a goodly 
number of officials of other telephone 
cempanies, some of them travelling con- 
siderable distances to participate in the 
party. Among those sharing the fun 
and fellowship were B. Wood, of the 
Graybar Electric Co., Roanoke, Va., and 
the following employes of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co.: M. D. 
Sedam, R. A. Van Orsdel and Mr. Rus- 
sell, Washington, D. C.; A. L. Lanigan, 
L. M. Griffin, V. B. Fitzpatrick and E. 
R. Koogle, Richmond, Va., and E. L. 
Rowell, Roanoke, Va. 

From the Bluefield Telephone (Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va,. there were present 
General Manager W. A. Pankey, and 
Assistant General Manager Gish. 

Attending from the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s organiza- 
tion were F. M. Craft, Foster Hume, J. 
E Warren and H. M. Keys, Atlanta, 
Ga.; F. B. Penick and Kelley Mosely, 
Nashville, Tenn.; E. F. Garrett, Messrs. 
Drinnon and Willis, Knoxville, Tenn.; 


also, Leland Hume, retired official of 

the Southern Bell, Nashville. 
Midnight, ushering in Sunday morn- 

ings, brought an abrupt end to the fun 

of the occasion, but everyone departed 

looking forward to a repetition of this 

happy family gathering in 1935. 

eee 


Use Telephone Number in 
Advertising—“Tillie Fone” 


Today we all hear a great deal about 
public relations. Generally when public 
relations are mentioned most telephone 
people become very silent. But I am 
not afraid of that bogey man, public 
relations, because I am somewhat proud 
of my relations with my customers. 

I have always felt that my customers 
will like my company and myself just 
as long as they are provided with good 
telephone service at a reasonable price. 
At every opportunity I continue to show 
them how the telephone can be of more 
use and assistance to them in either 
their business or everyday life. 

Anything that people pay for must 
prove its worth. The telephone is worth 
as much to our customers as we make 
it. The reason that some people talk 
unfavorably about the telephone com- 
pany, its methods, etc., is because they 
don’t know anything about the tele- 
phone—I mean they don’t know how to 
use it and don’t know what it can do 
for them. 

One reason that telephone people are 
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sold on the telephone is that they 


z 


know its value. Of course, it’s easy to 
telephone service if you can prove 
its value on a dollars-and-cents basis, 
you can’t always do that. 

am busy making a check of the 
newspapers to see how many of the dis- 
play advertisements carry the telephone 
numbers of the business firms. It’s been 
embarrassing to me because so few 
firms think enough of their telephone to 
put the number in their advertising. 

[ know there are a lot of women who 
like to telephone for merchandise; they 
like to have it sent out. They know 
what they want, they know the size, the 
color and the brand. Some merchants, 
by not putting their telephone number 
in their advertising, are missing good 


sell 


sales. 

[ have found, so far, that a little less 
than 80 per cent of the display adver- 
tisements carry telephone numbers, and 
as soon as I get through with my study 
Iam going to make up a list of reasons 
why the business firms should put their 
telephone numbers in their newspaper 
advertisements, take my study and call 
on my business customers. I believe 
that if I can show them that they can 
make their telephone service worth 
more to themselves through making it 
easy for their customers to telephone, 
they'll have a higher regard for the tele- 
phone service. 

You may say, “Well, it isn’t necessary 
to do that much for your customers,” 
but I believe that as long as they’re pay- 
ing a certain amount per month for tele- 
phone service, we should give them all 
the new ideas we can on how they can 
make their telephone service more 
valuable, and how they can use that 
telephone service. 


I have about decided that my list of 
reasons as to why the business man 
should put his telephone number in his 
newspaper advertisement are: 

1. Makes it easy for customers to 
buy. 

2. Suggests to the reader of the ad- 
vertisement that the article can be 
bought now. 

3. Telephone orders are easy to 
handle and may be filled at times other 
than the peak. 

4. Readers of the newspaper will be- 
come familiar with the number of the 
telephone and will, as a result, tele- 
phone more often for prices of the 
merchandise. 

5. Makes charge accounts more valu- 
able by making it easy to buy. 

Have you ever checked your local pa- 
per for advertising? You might find 
some good places to do some selling 
among present telephone customers, 
and you might also find, some prospects 
for business telephone service. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, January 29, 30 
and 31. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, Ho- 


tel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 13 
and 14. 
lowa Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 26 and 27. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, 
May 1 and 2. 


November Sales Campaign 
Of an Ohio Company 


The Geneva (Ohio) Telephone Co. is 
keeping step with other telephone com- 
panies in stimulating the cooperation of 
employes in regaining station 
The month of November was chosen as 
the month in which to push the com- 
pany’s objective and the results were 
most encouraging. 

A total of 27 orders for main station 
service was secured, as well as a num- 
ber of orders for extension sets. Of 
this number 16 service orders were 
accredited to the Geneva exchange and 
11 to the Madison exchange. An adver- 
tisement entitled “Wisdom Commands” 
and listing the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of these new sub- 
scribers appeared in Geneva Free Press 
of December 3. 

To instill interest in the campaign for 
station orders the Geneva Telephone 
Co. remunerated its employes for each 
order for a main station or extension 
set accompanied by the first month’s 
rental. If the service is retained at 
the end of three months, a similar re- 
vard will be made. 

As a further stimulus to the cam- 
paign, General Manager J. C. Boush 
offered a personal contribution in the 
form of a suitable Christmas gift to the 
man or woman turning in the largest 
number of orders during the month. 
C. A. Beswick, wire chief, received the 
men’s prize and Mrs. Mattie Jones, 
night operator at Madison, received the 
woman's prize. 

Said General Manager Boush, in com- 
menting upon the campaign: 

“Happy to say that this has been by 
far the best November month for in- 
stallations for 12 years. The way some 
of our ‘go-getters’ went after them lends 
evidence to the fact that they found the 
combination that unlocked the pocket- 
books of quite a number. We also used 
a fair sprinkling of suitable advertising 
in our daily newspaper, in connection 
with the campaign. 


losses. 
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Selling telephone service has become 
increasingly harder by reason of the 
changing shadows im the economic 
woods. Real effort is necessary to pro- 
duce results, as is appropriately summed 
up in this familiar verse: 


A man may guy, 

And a man may lie, 

And a man may puff and blow, 
But he can’t get trade 

By sitting in the shade, 
Waiting for business to grow.” 


Japan-United States 
Service Opened 


Overseas telephone service from the 
United States was opened to Japan on 
December 7, affecting a direct voice con- 
nection between any Bell System tele- 
phone in this country and all telephones 
in principal cities on the Island of 
Hondo, including Tokyo, Kyoto, Yoko- 
hama and Kobe. 

Regular commercial telephone service 
began following conversations between 
Washington and Tokyo which inaugu- 
rated the Government and 
telephone officials of both nations par- 


service. 


ticipated in the opening conversations. 
Japan, with its 480,000 telephones, 


is the 60th foreign country to be 
brought within voice range of the 
United States. There are now only 


three countries with more than 100,000 
telephones—New Zealand, China and 
Russia—with which the United States 
does not have telephone communication. 

A “voice bridge’ more than 5,000 
miles long spans the Pacific to link San 
Francisco and Tokyo through a short- 
wave radio telephone channel employ- 
ing wave lengths between 14 and 45 
meters. The Bell System’s transmitting 
station at Dixon, Calif., focuses its full 
strength upon the receiving station at 
Komuro, Japan, by means of a highly 
directional antenna. 

The new radio channel is the 17th di- 
rect radio telephone connection between 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
stations and overseas points. Four of 
the channels operate with Great Britain. 

eee 


Illinois Bell Company Re- 


sumes Dividend Payments 

Directors of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. declared a dividend of $1.50 
a share payable December 31 to stock 
of record December 21, thus resuming 
dividend payments after passing them 
in the second and third quarters. 

The directors interrupted the long 
dividend payment record of the com- 
pany as a result of the United States 
Supreme Court decision which ordered 
the refunding of $20,700,000, including 
interest, to certain coin-box subscrib- 
ers in Chicago. The last dividend paid 
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was $2 a share on March 31, 1934, mak- 
ing the total for the year $3.50, or 
$5,250,000 on the 1,500,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. The nor- 
mal total for many years has been $12,- 
000,000. 

While the company’s directors issued 
no statement in connection with their 
action, the payment was interpreted as 
reflecting their satisfaction with the 
general business situation. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—in which the Illinois Bell is one of 
the most important links—will be the 
principal gainer by the dividend pay- 
ment as it owns 99 per cent of the 
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Illinois company’s common stock. The 
parent company declared its regular 
quarterly dividend of $2.25 on Novem- 
ber 21, thereby maintaining its $9 an- 
nual rate. In the last few years it has 
had to dip into its surplus to make up 
the deficiency in dividend requirements 
resulting from decreased revenues. 
Illinois Bell directors, in suspending 
payments for two quarters this year, 
adopted a conservative attitude as they 
had to pay out the greater part of the 
company’s surplus in making the re- 
funds. Of the surplus, $16,248,774 was 
tagged for refunds, leaving $3,333,988 
in the general surplus. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


IMPORTANT feature 
of student operator’s 
training is proper 
method of taking a 
busy test. Failure to 
do so may result in in- 
terruption to conver- 
sation in progress ora 


a double connection. 
Series No. 172 


NE of the important features 
O of a student operator’s train- 

ing is the proper establishing 
of connections. Habits formed are 
not easily broken, so it is essential 
that the new recruit be impressed 
with the importance of taking a 
proper busy test. She should also 
be instructed how to handle her cords 
in establishing and taking down con- 
nections. 

To establish a local multiple con- 
nection, the operator reaches up to 
the multiple jack of the called line, 
with the front cord of the pair she 
is using (being careful always to 
use the cords in pairs), carrying the 
plug slightly above and beyond the 
subscriber’s multiple jack with the 
tip of the plug pointing downward, 
and with the hand held so that the 
jack can be seen. Touch the rim of 
the jack once with the tip of the plug, 
being careful not to plug even part 
way into the jack. 

On long reaches, where it is diffi- 
cult to carry the hand above and be- 


yond the jack, the hand may be held 
below and to one side of the jack 
with the plug pointing upward. 

On long reaches, where it is diffi- 
cult to carry the hand above and be- 
yond the jack, the hand may be held 
below and to one side of the jack with 
the plug pointing upward. 

If no click or other sound is heard, 
instruct the operator to plug in and 
listen out. The student is now ready 
to ring the called number. This is 
another important step in her train- 
ing. In ringing the called station, 
the proper ringing key or master key 
and ringing key are selected and a 
full two-second ring is given. 

It is well to explain the reason for 
a full two-second ring: If a short, 
jerky ring is given and the party at 
the called station does not happen to 
be near the telephone, he may fail to 
hear the ring. This may result in a 
lost call and this in turn would be 
unsatisfactory service to both the call- 
ing and the called party. 

The supervisory signals are the 
operator’s guide in determining what 
action is to be taken on a connection. 
Close attention to these signals is 
most important. They advise the op- 
erator when the called station has an- 
swered, when the calling or called 
party wishes to communicate with 
her and when conversation is 
finished. 

When the front supervisory signal 
becomes dark, it indicates that the 
called station has answered; a flash- 
ing signal on the back cord means 
that the calling party is signaling; a 
flashing supervisory signal on the 
front cord means that either the 
called party, a supervisor or a special 
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The company explained that it is pay- 
ing about $50,000 a day in refunds. 
Payments were started on October 15 
and the job is expected to be completed 
by July 1. It is costing the company 
an additional $2,000,000 in wages and 
salaries, additional space rental, etc. 

The company stated that its business 
is “at least holding its own,” with pos- 
sibly a slight increase. Up to Novem- 
ber 23 there was a gain of 23,039 tele. 
phones in service in Chicago over the 
total on January 1, 1934. Elsewhere in 
the state in which the company oper- 
ates the gain was 4,610 telephones up 
to November 27. 


operator is signaling, or the signal 
is the busy signal; when the receivers 
at the calling and called station are 
replaced, both supervisory signals 
will light. 

A signal by the calling or called 
parties, another operator or a super- 
visor is known as a recall signal. 
These signals should be answered by 
saying, “Operator.” 

Before taking down a connection, 
the operator should associate the cord 
and cord lamp and trace the cord with 
the hand rather than with the eyes. 
Special care should be exercised in 
disconnecting where there are plugs 
connected to adjacent jacks, both in 
seeing that the right plug is removed 
and also that the adjacent plugs are 
not disturbed. 


Carelessness in this respect may re- 
sult in an interruption in conversa- 
tion, known as a “cut-off,” one of the 
most annoying things that can happen 
during a telephone conversation. 

This concludes the instruction sug- 
gested for training an operator in a 
common battery manual office. These 
suggestions comprise only the funda- 
mentals. Many other minor features 
enter into the student operators’ 
training. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. What is the correct phrase to use 
when you call a nearby and ask 
them to call someone to the tele- 


phone? 

2. Should operators tell the time of 
day to their customers when 
asked? 


3. Is there always a report charge on 
a messenger call? 

4. Where and how should the letter 
“T” be placed on tickets handled 
“two-ticket method’’? 

5. Is it necessary to send a messenger 
if the called party has a telephone 
but does not answer, and, if so, 
is there a messenger charge? 

For the answers to these traffic 

questions, please turn to page 24. 
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Plant Men 


Talk Things Over 


We Still Have a Battle 


on Our Hands—Accidents 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! Durin’ the past 
few weeks, reports of accidents which 
have happened to telephone workers in 
this country have been coming in to me. 
The other night I dug into a stack of 
them and, believe you me, when I got 
through I was ready to tell anyone that 
cancer is not the only incurable disease! 
Carelessness seems to be jist as bad— 
and when I say bad, I mean bad! Some 
workers only have touches of it. Other 
workers have allowed it to get the best 
of them, and in spite of warnings these 
workers go on causing accidents which 
safety could have prevented. 

Let’s jist take up a couple of the re- 
cent accidents which have knocked the 
props right out from under the com- 
panies’ plans for a real no-accident rec- 
ord. I'll betcha my ole tobacco bag 
that, when we get through, you will 
agree that it’s nothin’ but jist plain, 
downright carelessness that is causin’ 
all the trouble. 

One accident report tells us about an 
installer who was running inside wire. 
It was nearly quitting time and the 
installer was hurrying for all he was 
worth to complete the job before the 
day was over. His eagerness to rush 
the job to completion caused him to 
forget that there were nails lying on 
the floor of the room in which he was 
working. He stepped on an upturned 
nail and sustained a bad puncture 
wound on the bottom of his left foot. 

Despite the wound he kept on work- 
ing and then after he had finished the 
job he went home and treated the 
wound himself. A few days later blood 
poisoning set in and, before it was all 
over, the installer had lost a foot and 
had joined that large army of human 
beings who have been crippled by 
accidents. 

There were three contributing fac- 
tors to this accident: First, the in- 
Staller should have picked up the nails 
before he started in on the job. Sec- 
ond, he should not have been in such 
a hurry, for haste often means an 
accident. Third, but by no means the 
least, the employe should have treated 
the wound properly. If he had reported 
the accident and visited the company 
doctor for treatment, blood poisoning 
could have been prevented. 


The second accident report tells of a 
combination man who was climbing a 
jointly-used pole to disconnect a drop 
wire. As he grasped an iron pole step he 
received a shock which caused him to 
fall to the ground 15 feet below. The 
shock and the fall caused his death. 
Investigation of the accident brought 
out the fact that the electric company 
using the pole had tied a 2300-volt wire 
to the pole step. 

Wa'll of all the blooming idiotic 
tricks, I think that was the worst one 
that these old ears of mine have heard 
about! Of course, the employe should 
have investigated the wire and made 
shure that it wasn’t “hot” before he 
ever climbed the pole—but, consarn it 
all, the electric company had no busi- 
ness leaving such a hazard on the pole! 

Think those two accidents over and 
I'll be back soon with some more. Until 
then, start making yer New Year's res- 
olutions now—and resolve that you’re 
goin’ ter steer clear of such accidents. 
So long! 

eee 


The Uneventful Life 
of a Trouble-Shooter 
By Doc 


After chasing local trouble for a year 
I had become reconciled to the sad fact 
that there are no easy jobs in connec- 
tion with the telephone game and de- 
cided to like my work, regardless of 
what happened. By this time I had a 
bunch of regular customers, people who 
would report trouble on their telephones 
regularly, although no actual trouble 
was ever found. 

Such subscribers are to be found in 
every telephone exchange, and to me 
the majority are a deep mystery. I 
would like to have the opinion of a 
good, reliable psychiatrist regarding 
this class of individuals. 

Some, I believe, consider the tele- 
phone company a greedy octopus and 
their sacred duty is to bother it as much 
as possible. Others evidently think 
their telephone will not give good serv- 
ice unless tinkered with occasionally. 
Then some actually imagine trouble and 
worry about it. 

The real problem of the _ trouble- 
shooter of all ages is to separate “the 
wheat from the chaff” and make sure 
whether a subscriber actually has trou- 
ble or a superactive imagination. 
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I had made numerous visits to a cer- 
tain telephone and, never finding any 
trouble, thought that the subscriber 
was surely just another chronic kicker 
—and then I found a condition which 
had caused intermittent trouble. When 
it was cleared we never again had a 
complaint from that subscriber. 

The only safe attitude for any trou- 
ble-shooter to take is that the subscriber 
is always right, no matter how unrea- 
sonable he appears to be, for his com- 
plaint may, after all, be justified. 

For some chronic kickers there is 
absolutely no cure, and one must just 
worry along with them or lose a tele- 
phone. We had ours all spotted, and 
when trouble was reported by one of 
them, the wire chief would call them 
and make numerous tests with them. 

Sometimes he would tell them he was 
making a slight change on their equip- 
ment in the central office and that he 
would appreciate a report from them 
in about a week as to whether their 
service had improved or not. Sometimes 
these tactics would save a visit of the 
trouble-shooter, although a _ periodic 
visit was generally necessary. 

Chronic kickers on telephone service 
present a large field of research with 
varied and interesting results. Some 
can be cured by simply changing their 
telephone and giving them a new in- 
strument or moving the instrument a 
few inches to please them. Little favors 
such as these often make them feel 
grateful instead of antagonistic toward 
the telephone company. 

I have also found that trouble was 
not on a kicker’s telephone at all, but 
on a station out in the country on a 
rural line with which he held practi- 
cally all his telephone conversations. 
On another occasion I found that the 
lady of the house was an ex-telephone 
operator and had an exalted idea of 
what telephone service should be. 

Sometimes trouble can be traced to 
physical defects of the subscribers them- 
selves, such as defective hearing or a 
case of nerves, although this is always 
a delicate situation. When a subscrib- 
er’s nerves are bouncing around, it is 
a most difficult task to furnish telephone 
service that satisfies. 

In the old days, with our imperfect 
testing equipment and methods, it was 
necessary that we do a lot of guessing, 
and not nearly all of it was right. With 
improved methods of today a trouble- 
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shooter’s job is a bit easier, but he still 
has to use his “noodle” if he intends to 
receive his pay check regularly and 
prosper. 

eee 


Useful Ideas: Getting 
Small Screws Started 


Small nuts often have to be tempo- 
rarily held in some unhandy, close and 
inaccessible places, while starting the 
bolt or screw into the threads from the 
other side of the parts held together by 
Often the parts are 


the bolt and nut. 





quite too close for the fingers to be 
inserted at all. 

The photograph shows how a handy 
aid for this frequent little job can be 
made of the ordinary, inexpensive two- 
foot rule. Cut a “V” nick on each side 
of the middle sections of the rule, close 
to the second joints. Do not cut the 
outside joints. This will hold several 
sizes of small square nuts. 

The outer sections of the folded rule 
keep the nut from falling out, if it is a 
bit small. In this manner the small nut 
can be easily, conveniently and securely 
held for the small bolt in many posi- 
tions and places where the fingers could 
not be inserted at all. 

Opening the rule from the 
joint frees it from the nut when it has 
been caught or tightened by the threads 
of the small screw. The nicks in the 
rule do not bother or hinder any meas- 
uring work with it and do not weaken 
it in the least. It is always handily 
used when such an aggravating job 
turns up. 


center 


Facts For Your Notebooks 
By JOHN GILLIFORD 
Inspection of Cords 

Even in the smallest of small mag- 
neto offices, switchboard cords offer one 
of the never-ending problems of central 
office maintenance. The constant use 
and the constant handling result in wear 
on the braid of the cord. As a result 
of this wear, cords have lives which 
range from 12 months to 36 months. 

This difference in life has left some 
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managers in a quandary as to when they 
should replace the cords on their boards. 

In communities where cords are re- 
placed at regular intervals, trouble 
reports, due to worn and frayed cords, 
are rare. In other places where the 
cords are entirely forgotten until they 
are absolutely as useless as a dollar’s 
worth of wooden nickels, there are num- 
erous cases of trouble charged to frayed 
and worn cords. 

Therefore, to give the maximum of 
efficient service to their subscribers, 


“V" Nicks in Two- 
Foot Rule Ideal for 
Holding Small Nuts 


in Close Places 


While Getting Bolts 


or Screws Started. 


managers should determine the answers 
to these three questions: 

1. How far should a cord be permitted 
to wear before it is repaired? 

2. How often should the cords in serv- 
ice be inspected and repaired? 

3. When the reinforced portion of the 
cord is not all used up, when is it a 
bad practice to make repairs? 

Experience and actual tests made on 
cords show us that, on the average, de- 
terioration of the entire cord starts after 
five threads of the cord have been 
broken. Therefore, repairs should be 
made to cords after five threads have 
been broken. 

If deterioration of cords is to be 
stopped before the cord is entirely use- 
less, a system for regular cord inspec- 
tion must be set up and strictly main- 
tained. On switchboards having an av- 
erage traffic load, regular weekly inspec- 
tion and repair of the cords will keep 
the bad cords off of the board and will 
definitely add to the life of the cords 
left in use. 

On new boards where cords are in 
good condition, or at locations where 
the load is light, regular semi-monthly 
inspection of cords will accomplish the 
desired results. But if the cords are old 
and the load is heavy, semi-weekly in- 
spection is necessary. 

Even regular and efficient inspection 
of cords will not guarantee that there 
will be no cords on the board with more 
than five threads broken, as it is logical 
to reason that before the next inspec- 
tion some cords will have a number of 
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threads broken. However, after the plan 
of regular inspection has been in oper- 
ation for a six months’ period, it will 
be discovered that fewer cords with 
broken threads are found. This is 
cause old cords will have been replaced 
with new cords. 

Study has shown us that cords with 
old braid deteriorate rapidly after the 
threads near the plug are broken. Re- 
peated repairs made on such cords are 
useless as the braid soon 
through again, after the cord is put back 
in service. 

From this experience it is evident 
that to constantly cut back cords when 
the braid is rotted or badly worn is a 
needless expense, for the repair will not 
last any reasonable length of time. It is 
better to replace such cords with new 
ones. If a cord has not at least two 
month’s life in it after a cutback, re- 
place it. This practice will save you 
money. 

The extent to which repairs on a cord 
should be carried depends upon the con- 
dition of the braid. If its condition is 
good, there is no limit of the number 
of cutbacks which can be made within 
the length of the reinforcement. In 
many cases the braid is so good that it 
outlasts the reinforcement. Bear this 
fact in mind and make your cutbacks as 
short as possible. 

Often managers raise the question of 
whether it is more economical to remove 
the cord from the board or to repair it 
while it is in place. As a rule it takes 
as long to remove the cord from the 
board as it does to repair them in place; 
therefore, to remove the cords, repair 
and replace them adds to the cost of 
making repairs to cords. 

Remember these little pointers on the 
maintenance of cords. They will save 
money and help to avoid many cases of 
unnecessary cord trouble. 

eee 


Some Telephone Things 


I Didn’t Know Until Now 


By OscaR WILL TELL 

That iron battery racks are now com- 
ing into use. 

That on some _ switchboards black 
plug shells are placed on the answering 
cords and red shells on the calling cords. 

That some inspectors now go out and 
lower drop wires recently installed to 
make sure that splices, if any, have been 
properly made and protected with both 
rubber and friction tape. 


breaks 


That a special telephone line has been 
installed in the special hospital used by 
the quintuplets near Callander, Ontario, 
Can., so that should inclement weather 
make it impossible for the doctor to 
make his daily visit, he will still be able 
to confer with the nurses in charge of 
the five babies and give them instruc- 
tion from his office. 
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Fred Coulson, of Abilene, Kans., as- 
sistant general manager of the United 
Telephone Co., left Abilene early last 
month for the first leg of a long trip 
which will take him to England and 
several countries of the continent. He 
sailed on the S. S. Duchess of York 
from Montreal, Canada, Friday morning, 
November 9, and will return via New 
York shortly before Christmas. 

Mr. Coulson is chairman of the voca- 
tional service committee of Rotary In- 
ternational and in that capacity will 
address several Rotary Club meetings in 
England, France and Belgium. He was 
scheduled to attend a meeting of the 
aims and objects committee of R. 1. 
in London late last month. The other 
four members of this committee were 
from Fort Worth, Tex.; Lakeland, Fla.; 
Madras, India, and Loughborough, Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Millie Beal, chief operator for 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at its Edgar (Neb.) exchange, has been 
relieved after 26 years of service in 
the state. She began as night operator 
for the Edgar Home Telephone Co. in 
1908, and when it was sold to the Lin- 
coln company, in 1916, she was made 
day operator. Shortly thereafter she 
was promoted to the position of chief 
operator which she has held continu- 
ously since that time. 

Harold Kipp, of the general plant de- 
partment of the Lincoln Telephone Co. 
at Lincoln, Neb., has received his de- 
gree of Master of Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, from which he 
graduated, in 1931, as a student of the 
school of mechanical engineering. 


Obituary 


Willard W. Holliday, actively affiil- 
lated with the Illinois Telephone Co., 
of Jacksonville, Ill., for more than 25 
years, during which time he filled every 
office except that of auditor, died at his 
home in Jacksonville on November 23, 
at the age of 80. Although compara- 
tively inactive in telephone affairs dur- 
ing the past eight years, news of his 
death will sadden the hearts of his 
many friends and associates in the In- 
dependent telephone field. 

After some years of experience in gen- 
eral merchandising, Mr. Holliday en- 
tered the telephone field in 1900 with 
the Illinois Telephone Co. at Carrollton, 
becoming local manager in 1903. After 
developing the local exchange and elimi- 
Rating Bell competition at that point, 


Personal and Obituary 


Notes F'rom the Field 


and serving as local manager at Jack- 
sonville for several years, he was made 
general manager of the company in 1906. 

Mr. Holliday served in that capacity 
during the ensuing 16 years. From 1916 
until 1921 he had the added responsi- 
bilities of the office of president, plant 
chief and engineer. From 1921 until his 


Since his connection in 1932 with the 
Indian Forest Service as telephone su- 
pervisor, Mr. Newton was able, through 
the facilities of E. C. W. funds, to have 
completed a telephone construction pro- 
gram comprising a network of nearly 
12,000 miles of pole line and associated 
central plant equipment, which was all 








The Late W. W. Holliday, for 
Years Actively Affiliated With the 
Illinois Telephone Co. of Jackson- 
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Fred M. Newton, of Salt Lake City, 

Utah, United States Indian Service 

Telephone Supervisor, Passed Away 

on October 4 Following an Unsuc- 
cessful Operation. 





retirement, in 1926, he served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company. 

Fred M. Newton, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, United States Indian 
telephone supervisor, was taken by 
death at the Veteran’s hospital in Salt 
Lake City on October 4, 1934. He had 
undergone an operation for appendicitis 
and complications from wounds received 
in the world war. 

Mr. Newton was born August 2, 1894. 
He graduated from the Utah State Ag- 
ricultural College as a member of 
the Phi Kappa Phi national honorary 
scholastic fraternity, with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in mechanic arts and 
major studies in electrics. 
nected with the department of operation 
and construction of the Utah Power & 
Light Co., later as electrical engineer 
with the Garfield Smelting Co., and 
as associate engineer for the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which operates in western states. 
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service 


He was con- 





designed and built in accordance with 
A. T. & T. Co. specifications. 

Mr. Newton effected the inaugura- 
tion of the present toll system with 
various utilities companies for the 
Indian Service, whose lines located at 
scattered points throughout the United 
States on approximately 75 different 
reservations, furnish service to many 
otherwise isolated communities by pro- 
viding connections to a toll center and 
thus also provide thousands of dollars 
in revenue each year for the Indians. 

Among his other contributions to the 
Indian Service was his preparation of 
a “Manual of Telephone Construction & 
Maintenance,” which provided the first 
and much needed source of information 
for this department. His most remark- 
able contribution, nevertheless, was 
not his marked technical success, but 
his ability to train Indians. 

Several short training courses in 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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Books, wisely chosen, are always acceptable as Christmas gifts. Many people like to pre- 
sent to members of their families, friends or associates, books dealing with telephony. 
With this thought in mind, TELEPHONY presents a list of selected telephone books with 
brief statements of their contents. Many of these books should also be on the reference 
shelves in the manager’s office, available for use by employes. 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION, by 
Arthur L. Albert (1934); 448 pages.......... $5.00 


Presentation of electrical theory of communication, including 
vacuum tubes, networks, filters, and discussion of entire industry. 
Various subjects considered as related to one another in modern 
communcation systems. Designed as a college textbook and 
reference book for those having technical training. Others will 
find much of value in it, as use of mathematics has been limited 
but not at a sacrifice of engineering exactness. 


STORY OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY, 
by H. B. MacMeal (1934); 289 pages........ $3.00 


Following a brief history of invention and development of telephone, 
details are given of important part taken by Independents—operating 
men and manufacturers—in building-up of telephone industry. Readers 
obtain a clear and comprehensive view of what competition did for 
the telephone industry. Only history of Independent telephone group. 
Managers, directors and bankers find it valuable. Every telephone 
office should have a copy. 


TELEPHONE RATE-MAKING, by Edward 
Graham Baird (1934); 201 pages............ $3.00 


Presents a study of rate-regulatory commissions in distributing 
the cost burden among different classes of subscribers and various 
classifications of service, with a background of the relevant court 
decisions. The book interests managers, executives and attorneys. 


SIGNALS OF SPEECH IN ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION, by John Mills (1934); 281 
DL 224 hahaha taveeeeneewakus ses caeunapene $2.00 


Sixteen short chapters, written in a clear, semi-technical manner 
and free from mathematics and diagrams, the book presents in an 
understandable way the principles of electrical communication, 
including telephone repeaters, multi-channel transmissions systems, 
and trans-oceanic communication. Sound pictures, broadcasting, tele- 
vision, and stereophonic reproduction are also explained. The non- 
technical, as well as the technical person, will really enjoy this 
volume because of its readability and understandable information. 


TELLING THE WORLD, by George O. 
ge error errr cry $1.00 


Describes interestingly how science of communication has been 
built up on a few fundamental facts. The book begins with a story 
of electrical magnetism and the discovery and development of prin- 
ciples underlying communications. 

The telegraph, telephone and radio are taken up in order of their 
development and the application of the electrical principles involved 
pointed out. It closes with a discussion of wired wireless, or as it is 
known in the telephone field, carrier current. 


TELEPHONE THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
by Kempster B. Miller (1933); 1414 pages. .$15.00 


A set of three volumes, “Theory and Elements” (1930, 468 pages, 
$5); “Manual Switching and Substation Equipment’ (1933, 439 
pages, $5); and “Automatic Switching and Auxiliary Equipment” 
(1933, 494 pages, $5). Volumes may be purchased separately or as a 
set. This series replaces “American Telephone Practice” by the 
same author, published early in the century. The set comprises an 
excellent source of accurate information of entire subject of telephony. 


COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING, by W. 
L. Everitt (1932); 567 pages................ $5.00 


Book designed for engineers and those with technical training; 
gives fundamental principles of telephone, telegraph and radio com- 
munication without going back to the beginnings of the entire 
electrical engineering field. Transmission networks and circuits, 
involving the vacuum tube and telephone transmitter, are treated. 
Discussion is given of other links in the circuits which make possible 
radio telephony or carrier-current systems. Mathematical ideas, 
beyond calculus are introduced just before they can be applied. 


TRANSMISSION NETWORKS AND WAVE 
FILTERS, by T. E. Shea (1929); 470 pages. .$6.50 


A specialized book which deals with principles of transmission 
networks, electric wave filters, and composition of transient waves. 
It is intended for student engineers or graduate engineers. 


TELEPHONE CIRCUIT DIAGRAMS, by John 
M. Heath (1924); 279 pages................. $2.50 


This handbook of pocket size has about 70 circuit diagrams with 
explanations of their working. The circuits begin with those used 
in the smallest battery exchange and are arranged progressively to 
take in circuits found in the large common battery offices. There are 
28 diagrams relating to local battery equipment and 42 relating to 
the common battery equipment. 





MODERN COMMUNICATION, by A. W. 
Page and others (1932); 182 pages.......... $2.75 


This book is comprised of seven lectures before the Lowell Institute 
in Boston, Mass., by executives and research workers of the 
A. T. & T. Co., Bell Telephome Laboratories, Inc., and American 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. A bird’s-eye view of up-to-date 
developments in electrical communication is presented. The appli- 
cation of the vacuum tube to various forms of communication is 
indicated in the discussions relative to speech and hearing, trans- 
oceanic radio-telephony, talking motion pictures, and _ television. 


BEGINNINGS OF TELEPHONY, by F. L. 
Rhodes (1929); 261 pages.............0004. $4.00 


Historical in nature, this book gives descriptions and details of 
problems encountered in development of telephone apparatus and 
equipment, such as microphone transmitter, overhead wire plant, 
cable, underground wires, loaded lines, telephone switchboard, station 
apparatus, the phantom circuit, and long distance lines. 


TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION § SYS- 
TEMS, by R. G. Kloeffler (1926) ; 284 pages. .$4.00 


An excellent book for obtaining a clear idea of the principles and 
operation of the apparatus and equipment of telephone systems. It 
deals with both the magneto and common battery systems, and also 
the step-by-step and panel systems. Only typical pieces of apparatus 
and circuits are given. Circuits have been standardized and partial 
circuits are shown before treating the more complicated complete 
ones. The arrangement of apparatus is identical in every case. 

Designed for electrical engineering students in short college courses 
in telephony, it gives telephone worker general information outside 
the particular phase of his own work. Beginners in telephone work 
will find the book very useful. 


TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION, by C. A. 
Wright & A. F. Puchstein (1925) ; 515 pages. .$5.00 


Discusses practically every phase of telephone communication 
except machine-switching. Students, engineers, wire chiefs and plant 
men will find much of interest in the book despite the mathematical 
explanations necessarily a part of the proper presentation of the 
elements of transmission principles. 


TRANSMISSION CIRCUITS FOR TELE- 
PHONIC COMMUNICATIONS, by K. S. John- 
OR CS Be Ge oo tes ossicensnnve suse $5.00 


Text matter covers general theory and principles applicable to the 
development and design of circuits and lines for association with 
such telephonic instruments as transmitters, receivers and vacuum 
tubes. It is assumed the reader is familiar with all the elements 
of alternating current theory and differential calculus as it is a 
specialized book for engineers 


STORAGE BATTERIES, by George W. Vinal 
~~. , ss eee $4.50 


The physical and chemical facts and theories about storage batteries 
are summarized and their various applications described in this book. 
Emphasis is laid on the scientific principles of storage batteries 
without permitting the text to become too technical. The physical, 
and chemical properties of the materials used in batteries are dis- 
cussed as they relate to battery performance, and a general descrip- 
tion of manufacturing methods given. Especial attention is directed 
to the electrolyte and the role it plays. 


TELEPHONY, INCLUDING AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING, by Arthur Bessey Smith (1924); 
Sn hia x ston sh nha nine ea hy aes Sal $2.50 


This book, of pocket size, was written with the idea of presenting 
an introduction to telephony. More than one-third of it is given over 
to local battery equipment and operation, and the greater part of the 
balance is devoted to automatic switching and equipment. The reader 
will obtain an excellent idea of substation and exchange equipment. 
Beginners will find much valuable information in the book. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TE- 
LEPHONY, by Jay G. Mitchell (1924); five vol- 
umes, 1,436 pages. Special price............ $6.50 


This set of books was written primarily for the telephone man 
who desires to obtain a broader knowledge of the basic principles 
of telephony through home study. The five volumes bear these 
self-explanatory titles: Principles and Apparatus, 251 pages; Cir- 
cuit Elements and Power Plants. 300 pages; Toll Equipment, 
Traffic and Trunking, 290 pages; Circuit Refinements and Mechan- 
ical Switching, 329 pages; and Mechanical-Manual Switching, 265 
pages. 
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5H A “TELEPHONY” Subscription 


Practical and useful gifts are the order these days. A year’s subscription to 
TELEPHONY will prove a welcome Christmas gift for the telephone worker—man 
or woman—in any branch of the industry. 





The weekly issues of TELEPHONY present all the news concerning every phase 
of telephone work (national and international) while it is news. In addition, 
TELEPHONY presents timely articles — technical and non-technical — by capable 
writers of practical experience in the various branches of telephone work. 


Advancement depends largely upon one’s ability, upon knowledge and experi- 
ence and faithful application. Personal experience in the telephone business can 
be materially broadened and general knowledge of telephone work extended 
through the steady and persistent absorption and application of ideas and infor- 
mation obtained from reading TELEPHONY each week. 


- It has been noted by thoughtful observers that most men achieve distinction 
, through a magic “10 per cent plus.” Only 10 per cent above the average in per- 
; formance brought success to them. It was in application, dependability and loy- 
1 alty that successful men demonstrated their 10 per cent superiority. They were 
constantly “on their tiptoes” so far as increasing their fitness for their business. 
Reading TELEPHONY regularly aids in attaining the “10 per cent plus.” 


‘ Informative, educational and inspirational, TELEPHONY is a splendid Christmas 
° gift, and the recipient is reminded of the donor’s thoughtfulness every week. 
- Fill in and mail the coupon below TODAY so as to insure the first issue of 


% your gift subscription being received in time for Christmas. 





“ TELEPHONY’S subscription rate for one year, $3.00. Special: Two subscriptions, 
he $5.00; three subscriptions, $6.75. Special rates are good until December 20. 

l 
~ i TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 4 
- i 608 S. Dearborn St., 
ies Chicago, III. ny 
iP Vi Send TELEPHONY for 1 year (52 issues) to each of the following: iY 
IC i Fee i 4:004.4i045,000ncbnsletiatedinktotd batnceasceseekswoneltedaee nh 
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Telegraph Merger Discussed At 


Hearing before F'CC 


EARINGS were commenced in 
H Washington on December 3 be- 

fore the telegraph division of the 
Federal Communications Commission on 
its order No. 11 relative to merging of 
the country’s telegraph systems. The 
purpose of the hearings is to obtain in- 
formation upon which to base recom- 
mendations to Congress regarding the 
enactment of laws authorizing the con- 
sclidation or merger of communication 
companies and, in the event such a 
recommendation is made, to determine 
what safeguards and conditions should 
be contained therein. 

The tentative order of appearances of 
interested parties in the merger was an- 
nounced by the commission to be: 

Commercial: Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., Western Union Telegraph Co., Con- 
tinental Telegraph Co., American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (Bell System), 
American Radio News Corp., Radio 
Corp. of America, and Leon Cammen. 
Association of Western Union 
Commercial Telegraphers’ 

United Telegraphers of 


Labor: 
Employes, 
Union and 
America. 

State government: New Hampshire. 

United States government agencies: 
Navy department and war department. 

Colonel Sosthenes Behn, president of 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., which owns the Postal Tel- 
egraph, Commercial Cables, Mackay Ra- 
dio and the All American Cables, to- 
gether with other officers of these com- 
panies appeared before the commission 
on Monday, December 3, to advocate leg- 
islation authorizing the unification of 
all forms of American telegraph serv- 
ices—wire, cable and radio telegraph. 

“IT believe the telegraph industry can- 
not progress further under present con- 
ditions,” said he. 

“The next important development will 
be the perfection and installation of 
person-to-person printer service. Once 
it is in use, a person will merely dial 
the number of the person with whom he 
wishes to communicate. Then he will 
print his message and it will appear in- 
stantly at the other end of the wire.” 

In contemplating mergers, Col. Behn 
told the commission that the major 
companies could “get together’ and 
“form a healthy industry to compete 


with the telephone and air mail” if a 
consolidation proposal were enacted by 
Congress. 

The first step, he said, would be along 
the lines of the Graham act, enacted in 
to permit 


1921 consolidation of tele- 





phone organizations. “But Postal will 
never enter into any agreement that 
does not protect every man, Woman ana 
boy now employed by the company,” he 
emphasized. 

“I think it would be best,” he contin- 
ued, “if mergers are to be effected, to 
separate land and cable telegraph facili- 
They should be regarded as two 
believe, too, that 


ties. 
distinct branches. I 
they should in no way involve telephone 
companies. These two big communica- 
tions agencies should continue in com- 
petition.” 

Col. Behn cited the policies of Euro- 
pean nations to confine all telegraph 
business to one company or system in 
each country. 

Much of the testimony on December 3 
was directed against the 
graph services performed by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., particu- 
larly the renting of teletypewriters, 
which Colonel Behn said should be “part 
and parcel” of the telegraph facilities 
and so specified in new legislation. 


special tele- 








Answers to the Traffic 
Questions on Page 14 


_ 


Say, for example, “Will you be 
kind enough to send for Mr. Hill 
at 123 Maple Avenue, please? Jer- 
seyville is calling and asks that you 
do so.” 

If it is the practice of your com- 
pany to give out this information 
and you have been instructed to do 
so, yes. Otherwise, say: “I am 
sorry, but we do not give out the 
time.” 

3. A messenger call is subject to a 
report charge if it is cancelled 
after arrangements have been 
made to notify the called party to 
come to the telephone. It is as- 
sumed that such arrangements 
have been made if the TTC has 
been authorized to notify the called 
party to come to the telephone. 


bo 


4. The letter “T” is printed and en- 
tered on the face of the ticket at 
the top at right of vertical line. 

5. A messenger is not sent unless 


the operator is authorized to do 
so by the calling party. If the 
calling party requests the operator 
to send a messenger, and a mes- 
senger is sent, there will be a mes- 
senger charge. 
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Howard L. Kern, counsel for the Pos- 
tal Telegraph-Cable Co., stated: 

“The government does not do its full 
duty by merely permitting the private 
interests to bring about a solution of 
these problems, but the government has 
an affirmative duty pending such solu- 
tion to see that the struggle for private 
advantage does not prejudice public in- 


terests.” 

Wolcott H. Pitkin, vice-president and 
general attorney of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., presented 
a picture of the telegraphic 
set-up of the major companies in the do- 
mestic telegraph field—the Western Un- 
ion, Postal Telegraph, the R. C. A., the 
Mackay Radio and the leased telegraph 
lines and printer exchange services of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. as well as the present set-up in tele- 
graphic communications between the 
United States and foreign countries. 

He recapitulated somewhat the essen- 
tial points in the history of the growth 
of the telegraph under competitive con- 
ditions, the growth of the long distance 
telephone under private monopolistic 
conditions allowed by law and the 
growth of the air mail; also the growth 
of the activities of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. into the tele- 
graph field through the leased telegraph 
lines and the telegraph printer ex- 
change. 

Mr. Pitkin pointed out that while uni- 
fication in the telegraph field would un- 
doubtedly lessen wasteful competition 
within this field, nevertheless, there 
would be a maintenance of healthy com- 
petition in the field of communications. 

“The different forms of communica- 
tion in the very nature of things com- 
pete one against the other—the tele- 
phone companies with the telegraph, the 
air mail, and to a lesser degree, the mail 
itself, compete with the telephone and, 
more directly, with the telegraph,” he 
said. “Therefore, the consolidation of 
the telegraph services, whether domestic 
or transoceanic or both, would not do 
away with competition in communica- 
tion. In fact, by strengthening the tele- 
graph, such unification would intensify 
the natural competition among the dif- 
ferent forms of communication. 

“Unless there is something very pe 
culiar about the commercial telegraph 
business, the law should permit consoli- 
dation among the privately-owned ele 

ments in that business, when we coD- 
sider that not only is the long distance 
telephone furnished by an institution 
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December 8, 1934. 


which is a practical monopoly in its 
own field, but that institution is to a 
continually-increasing degree utilizing 
its resources in expanding into the more 
profitable part of the telegraph busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Pitkin said that the special serv- 
ices rendered by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. amounted in 1917 to 
but $4,500,000; it increased to more than 
$22,000,000 in 1929, he said, but during 
the depression declined with business in 
general and amounted in 1933 to about 
$16,000,000. 

“Their growth has a tendency to di- 
minish the volume of profitable tele- 
graph traffic available to general com- 
mercial services,” he declared, “and 
such services are growing more rapidly 
than telegraph business.” 

Telegraph and telephone long-distance 
revenues had kept pace until about 1919, 
he went on, the increase being about 
From 1919 on a “significant 

occurred and _ long-distance 
telephone revenues began to show an in- 
creasing rate of growth. 

“Thus we find in 1919 the combined 
land-line telegraph revenue of the two 
telegraph companies (Western Union 
and Postal) amounted to $106,000,000, 
in comparison with an estimated $128,- 
000,000 for the telephone revenue toll of 
the telephone company,” he said. 

“In 1929 land-line telegraph revenue 
reached the unprecedented figure of 
$163,000,000, but the Bell System’s tele- 
phone revenue was then more than dou- 
ble, or $354,000,000. By 1933, telegraph 
revenue had declined to $97,000,000, 
whereas the telephone toll revenue of 
the Bell System amounted for that year 
to nearly $244,000,000, or over $100,000,- 
000 more than in 1919.” 

Colonel A. H. Griswold, executive vice- 
president of the Postal, explained the 
abuses which had grown up in the tele- 
graph field largely because of the in- 
tense competition. 


even. 


change” 


“The domestic telegraph has never 
been able to extend its services in the 
same comprehensive manner as the tele- 
phone in this country or as the tele- 
graph in many other countries in the 
world,” he stated. “With the exception 
of the refinement of the printer and 
printer service it has made no essential 
progress in development for the last 50 
years. No research worth talking about 
is going on today or can go on unless 
the financial position of the industry 
can be improved. 

“The reason for this lies primarily in 
the fact that the two principal tele- 
sraph companies were forced by require- 
ments of competition, to spend their re- 
sources in costly duplicate facilities and 
effort, particularly in the larger places, 
and with the larger users of the service, 
not only to protect themselves against 


(Continued on page 28) 
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STORMS RAGE .. 


Above all else “National” Splic- 
ing Sleeves, NICOPRESS and 
DOUBLE TUBE are practical 
and efficient in service. 


They are designed and manufac- 
tured to meet most efficiently not 
| only the severest specifications 
| set, but also the actual conditions 
| met by the construction crews 
in making line joints. 


| With these “National” Sleeves 
| you'll make more line joints in a 
| given time than with any other 
method of splicing—all joints will 
be uniform, all have great 
strength, all have high conduc- 
tivity. 





Thousands of tests in the plant 
and in actual service have proven 
that “National’s” latest type of 
Sleeve, the NICOPRESS, is ab- 
solutely air and moisture proof. 








DOUBLE TUBE SLEEVE 





FINISHED DOUBLE TUBE SPLICE 
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5100 Superior Ave. 


Export Distributors—International Standard Electric Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
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‘Under NORMAL CONDITIONS or when 
. You 
on NATIONAL SPLICING SLEEVES 


DEPEND 


can 

















NICOPRESS FINISHED SPLICE 


BE WISE...lay in a supply of “NATIONALS” 
for EMERGENCY SERVICE. 


When sleet and wind storms play 
havoc with the lines and the men on 
the crews are working under un- 
usually tough conditions, then 
“National” Sleeves prove of excep- 
tional value because of their practi- 
cability and efficiency. 


Many Utility Companies who have 
experienced the exceptional service 
given by “Nationals” in times of 
stress make a practice of laying in a 
special supply of “National” Double 
Tube or Nicopress Sleeves for 
emergency use only. Over and over 
again this emergency stock of 
“Nationals” has proven a tremendous 
saver of time and energy. 


Now, before the heavy storms strike, 
is the time to order your Special 
Emergency Stock of “National” 
Splicing Sleeves, do it today. Write 
or wire your order, it will receive 
immediate attention. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 














“If Its a Splice...Make It a National’ 
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Representation Abroad: VERY telephone exciastrur 
Winnipeg, Rio de Janeiro, 


Cairo, Cape Town, Jo- our name has the bac brea 
hannesburg, Port Eliza- Works which covets ove 
beth, Durban, Melbourne, and has manufacturing facil{elled 


Sydney, Brisbane, Ade- else in the world. 
laide, Newcastle (N.S.W.), 


Perth, Wellington, Auck- Our products, moreover, ate her r 
land, Osaka, Shanghai, less tangible, but no less im trad, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Mad- good craftsmanship is one of §most 
ras, Colombo, Ipoh (Per- tant of all, an experience extelf{nearl 
ak F.M.S.), Kuala Lum- £ ‘ 
pur, Malacca, Singapore, queceats Gs 8 Commey- 

Penang, Bangkok, The 
Hague, Malta. 


_ SIEMENS BROTHERS &(0D. 
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ce os g fF ee 

jew plwich Works, with the River Thames in background. 
ne excistrument bearing Since the earliest days our engineers have been in 
the bad great Woolwich the forefront in the investigation of telephone 
covers over 27 acres, problems and their practical solution. 
ng facilelled anywhere 

That is why, to-day, Siemens Brothers’ Telephone 
er, are ther resources, Exchanges and Instruments are famous the world 
ess iM tradition of over. They owe their unique standard of efficiency 
ne of Fmost impor- to the years of patient investigation, scientific 


e extetfinearly three experiment and sheer practical experience that lie 
behind them. 


&(D. WOOLWICH, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 


Telephone Wire 


vv 
Steel Strand 





@rapo Galvanizing 
neither cracks nor peels 
not even when subject- 
ed to splicing, twisting or 
sharp bending. Its tight, 
ductile, pure zinc coating in- 
sures corrosion resisting 
joints, longer life, lower 
maintenance costs. 


@rapo Galvanized Wire is 
made in EBB, BB and Steel 
grades. @rapo Galvanized 
Seven Wire Steel Strand 
furnished in Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High 
Strength, Extra High 
Strength. i 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. © 
Muneie, Indiana 2 
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EARS of satisfactory 

service under all condi- 

tions of anchor guying 
have proven the depend- 
ability of Eversticks. Their 
great strength and holding 
power, plus ease and speed 
of installation are reasons 
why they are preferred by 
construction and mainte- 
nance engineers the coun- 
try over. 





Everstick Anchors offer a 
complete line of guy an- 
chors in 2-way, 3-way and 
4-way expanding types. 
All are made of certi- 
fied malleable iron. 
Write for bulletin No. 
1033 describing this com- 
plete line of Everstick 
Anchors and Pole Line 
Specialties. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR COMPANY 


Fairfield, lowa 


EVERSTICH( 
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TELEPHONY 


(Concluded from page 25) 
each other, but against other sources of 
competition. 

Only two companies, the Western 
Union and Postal, are giving compre- 
hensive commercial telegraphic service. 
The Bell System, through its leased line 
service and printer exchange service, is 
serving only large users at rates which 
are not coordinated with the rates for 
the regular commercial telegraph serv- 
ices. It is also competing through its long 
distance telephone service. The RCA 
and Mackay Radio are giving, at low 
rates, a limited service between im- 
portant centres. 

“Telegraph rates are in a _ chaotic 
state. Such reductions as have been 
made have not only resulted in an un- 
balanced rate structure, but have been 
for the benefit of certain classes of users 
or for specific and limited localities.” 

Col. Griswold stressed the fact that 
rates could be materially reduced and 
efficiency of service improved under a 
unified telegraph system. He said uni- 
fication would permit extension of tele- 
graph service to thousands of commu- 
nities throughout the nation which are 
not now served. 

Asked what companies he believed 
should be merged, Colonel Griswold 
named the Postal, Western Union, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, R. C. 
A. and Mackay Radio. 

Edwin F. Chinlund, comptroller and 
vice-president of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., showed that in 
the domestic telegraph field over the 
last 15 years, the companies have not 
earned even an adequate return on in- 
vested capital. He also stressed the fol- 
lewing advantages in unification of the 
telegraph business of this country: 

“The industry would be subject to 
effective competition from the long dis- 
tance telephone and the air mail, but 
would be free from the expenses inci- 
dental to duplication and internal com- 
petition. 

Savings of a _ substantial character 
would be made in non-labor items such 
as rents, maintenance and carrying 
charges on duplicate equipment, certain 
elements of commercial expenses, gen- 
eral headquarters and administration 
expense, etc. 

With unification under governmental 
supervision, a new scientific rate struc- 
ture, which would be fair to all classes 
of telegraph could 
promptly. 


users, result 

Service would be extended to places 
now not served and services would be 
improved principally because the indus- 
try could devote its attention to such 
improvement with confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

It is our opinion that it is essential 
from a sound business point of view to 
protect the telegraph industry in its 
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field, and this can only be done by giy- 
ing it the right to do all of the telegraph 
business. The Bell System should be al- 
lowed to segregate its telegraph busi- 
ness, which business should b2 included 
in any program of unification and 
proper consideration given to this in- 
vestment.” 

Western Union officials, understood 
heretofore to be against any unified sys- 
tem, offered no opposition at the hear- 
ing on Tuesday, December 4. While 
making it clear that they were not ad- 
vocating unification, these officials in- 
dicated that they would place no ob- 
stacle in the way. 

J. C. Willever, first vice-president of 
the Western Union company, told the 
commission: 

“We have never opposed such a 
change (unification) in the past, and 
we do not oppose it now if the com- 
mission concludes that under present 
conditions, or those which may be ex- 
pected in the near future, it is or may 
be desirable.” 

He pointed out, however, that he did 
not believe unification necessary, for 
he said that the facilities of his 
company were capable of accommodat- 
ing double the present traffic. There 
would be opportunity for a unified 
company to compete with air mail, long 
distance telephone and other competi- 
tors, Mr. Willever asserted. 

The Continental Telegraph Co., 
through its spokesman, disclaimed any 
interest in telegraph mergers, but indi- 
cated that it would not oppose legisla- 
tion providing for them. The company 
is a small operator on the north Pacific 
Coast. 

C. P. Cooper, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
said that his company approved a mer- 
ger of the telegraph companies, provid- 
ed it was first approved by the com- 
He denied that the Bell Sys- 
leased wires and teletypewriter 


mission. 
tem’s 
service was designed solely to compete 
with the telegraph services. 

“The development was not to take 
away telegraph business,’ he declared, 
“but to offer and provide the public the 
best service possible for us to render.” 

David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
America, joined Postal Tele- 
officials in advocating the pro- 
He urged that a definite 
national communications 
worked out as essential, “if the inde- 
pendence and security of America in 
world communications are to be pre 
served.” 

Mr. Sarnoff in his testimony attacked 
officials of the telegraph groups for what 
he viewed as failure to keep abreast of 
modernization and research efforts, and 
predicted that a unified telegraph or- 
ganization would “put fear’ into tele- 
phone officials. 


Corp. of 
graph 
posed merger. 
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Doings Of 


Various Commissions 


And Courts 


Rate Compromise for 
Washington, D. C. 


A rate compromise was reached No- 
vember 27 between officials of the Ches- 
ipeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., the District of Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission and the 
people’s counsel. Reduced rates, effec- 
tive with the rendering of next monthly 
bills, were agreed upon, and a refund of 
approximately $1,000,000 with interest 
to Febrary 15. 

Chairman Riley E. Elgen, of the com- 
mission, expressed himself as satisfied 
with the efforts of the company to con- 
form to the commission’s order, issued 
a couple of years ago, reducing rates 10 
per cent. 

a 

In addition to the $1,000,000 refund, 
the company estimates that the new 
rates will mean a reduction of approxi- 
mately $453,000 per year in its income. 
The refund is scheduled to be begun be- 
fore December 15. 

Telephone users from whom excess 
charges have been collected are to get 
back their money in cash, with 6 per 
cent interest until February 15, regard- 
less of the date on which they receive 
their refunds. This arbitrary interest 
date was fixed in the court decree which 
upheld the commission’s reduction or- 
der. Estimates submitted by statisti- 
cians representing the company show 
that business users will get 26 per cent 
of the total benefit from the rate reduc- 
tion and 74 per cent of the reduction 
will go to residence users. 

There were 34,840 flat-rate residence 
users on December 31, 1933, it was said. 
Of the one-party measured residence 
users, there were 2,052; there were 32,- 
792 two-party measured residence users; 
10,342 one-party measured business 
isers; 15,035 one-trunk private branch 
exchange users, included among which 
are the federal and district govern- 
ments; there were 210 two-party busi- 
ness users, and 10,000 extensions. 

Under the new schedule proposed by 
the company, rates would be changed as 
follows: 

One-party unlimited residence rates 
would be reduced from $4.75 to $4.35. 

One-party limited service would be re- 


duced from $4 to $3.60 for the first 50 
calls. Under the present schedule a 
charge of 5 cents a call is made for the 
next 100 calls. A charge of 4% cents a 
call would be made on the new sched- 
ule for the next 50 calls, 4 cents for 
the next 50, 3% cents for the next 50, 
and 3 cents for the next 50. 

Under the new rates, the charges for 
excess calls would be 5 cents for the 
first 100, 4 cents for the next 50, and 
3 cents for each call beyond that. 

For two-party residence measured 
service, the basis charge of $2.50 for 
40 calls, the minimum, would be reduced 
to $2.25. Each call in excess of the min- 
imum would cost 5 cents each. 

One-party measured business lines, 
for which $4 a month now is charged, 
would be reduced to $3.60, with the 
same reductions proposed for the first 
measured residence service. 

The minimum charge for two-party 
measured business service would be re- 
duced from $3 to $2.70 a month for a 
maximum of 40 calls. There would be 
an extra charge for all calls in excess 
of 40 at the rate of 5 cents each. 

Another proposed change in rates in- 
cludes private branch exchanges with 
the “first” trunk line. This class of 
service was not provided for in the com- 
mission order of October, 1932, reduc- 
ing rates 10 per cent. 

The company proposed that for such 
service the rate should be reduced from 
$4 to $3.60 for the first 50 messages, 
with the same reductions on additional 
messages as was proposed for measured 
business and residence service. Pay sta- 
tions also come in for a _ reduction. 
These are called semi-public in the clas- 
sifications. The company proposed that 
the minimum charge of $1.75 a month 
for these telephones be reduced to $1.50. 
For all revenues from these telephones 
in excess of the minimum the person re- 
sponsible for the telephone would re- 
ceive a commission for the extra busi- 
ness. 

The present charge of 75 cents a 
month on extension telephones would be 
reduced to 60 cents. 

There is doubt about the application 
o? the commission order to the charges 
for connecting a telephone. Charges 
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MODERNIZE 


Before After 


With 





PROTECTED OR 
UNPROTECTED 
TERMINALS 





Low First Cost 

Low Installation Cost 

Low Maintenance Cost 

A PERFECT MEANS OF TERMI- 
NATING AND _ DISTRIBUTING 
LEAD COVERED CABLE. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


CHICAGO 
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December 8, 1934. 


have ranged from $2.50 to $3. The com- 
pany contended that service charges 


were not within the scope of the reduc- 
tion order of the commission issued in 
October, 1932. 

Another question involved in the serv- 
ice connection charges is whether inter- 
est should be paid and refunds made on 
excess charges collected during the two 
years the company has fought the com- 
mission in the courts. 

7 a am 


Pennsylvania Bell 
Seeks Keystone Control 


The first step toward consolidation of 
the service of the Keystone Telephone 
Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., with that of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
was taken early this week when a peti- 


order 


tion was filed by the latter company 
with the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission. 

In the petition, which was filed on 


December 3, the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania seeks the commission’s ap- 
proval of its purchase of the entire 
capital stock of the Imperial Securities 
Co. Control of the Keystone Telephone 
Co. has for many years been in Tele- 
Securities, Inc., which is now 
controlled by the Imperial Securities Co. 
By purchase of the entire capital stock 
of the Imperial company, the Bell com- 
pany would obtain control of the Key- 
stone company. 

The Imperial Securities Co. 
ganized in 1931 by Theodore Gary & Co., 
of Chicago. 

The Keystone company operates some 
43.000 Philadelphia and 
nearby towns in Pennsylvania and New 


phone 


was or- 


stations in 


sey. Philadelphdia is the only large 
city in the country which has dual 
telephone service. The service of the 


Keystone company 
principally in the 


the city. 


in Philadelphia is 
business district of 


Maryland Resumes Fight 
for Reduced Rates 


the Maryland Public 
Service Commission has resumed prep- 
aration of its appeal to the Maryland 
Supreme Court for confirmation of its 
order reducing the rates of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Bal- 
timore City. Richard F. Cleveland, gen- 
eral counsel for the commission, has 
stated that apparently a compromise is 
out of the question. It is planned to 
ask the supreme court to uphold the 
full reduction, ordered by the commis- 
sion a year ago, which was overruled by 
the United States District Court. 

The Maryland commission’s action 
came upon the heels of an annoucement 
from Washington, D. C., of the agree- 
ment reached between officials of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
and the District of Columbia Public 


Counsel for 


TELEPHONY 


Utilities Commission for lower telephone 
rates, amounting to about 10 per cent 
reduction, and a refund of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

Lloyd B. Wilson, president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Baltimore 
telephone companies, denied that a pro- 
posal, such as that made in the District, 
was being considered for Maryland. He 


argued that the greater concentration 





of service in the District made operating | 


expenses smaller in proportion than in 
Maryland. 

This was admitted as very 
Mr. Cleveland, who also pointed out that 
a large proportion of subscribers in the 
District were government agencies, and, 
therefore, “good pay.” 

At present the widest differential in 
rates charged in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington occurs in residential unlimited 
accounts. 


likely by 


Michigan Bell Hearings 
Before Commission 
On November 21, hearing was re- 
sumed before the Michigan Utilities 
Commission in Lansing in the rate con- 


troversy with the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The state, through Harold 
Goodman, special assistant attorney- 


general, began the presentation of evi- 
dence in opposition to the plea of the 
telephone company for increased rates 
which would bring in an additional year 
income of $3,000,000 or more. 

Not only is the commission opposing 
the company’s plea for increased rates, 
but it also plans to bring about sweep- 
ing reductions in the rates of the Mich- 
igan Bell. 

The present hearing is the result of 
litigation which has been pending since 
1926. Rate reductions went into effect 
in that year by order of the commission. 
The telephone company took its case to 
the federal court in Detroit, asking the 
court to determine its rate base—that 
is, the amount of the investment on 
which it is entitled to “a fair 
return.” 

Recent United States Supreme Court 
rulings forced the company to discon- 
tinue its federal court battle tempo- 
rarily and return to the Michigan Public 


receive 





Utilities Commission for the purpose of | 


making “a full disclosure.” The disclo- 
sure having been made to the commis- 
sion’s satisfaction, the state has under- 
taken to show that no rate 
in order. 

When this phase of the matter has 
been disposed of, the attorney-general’s 
office will ask the commission to hear 
its pending petition for lower telephone 
rates. 

Counsel for the company and for the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which owns practically all its stock, ap- 
peared at the hearing with a vast supply 


increase is 
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KLEINS 







Standard 


in Pliers 


N the electrical field where 
better workmanship de- 
mands better tools, you 

will find Klein equipment 
the standard for quality. 
Linemen and electricians 
know the importance of 
good tools—when you see a 
pair of pliers in the hands 
of a lineman, it’s ten to one 
they’re Kleins—the stand- 
ard with public utilities 
“since 1857.” 
Distributed through jobbers 


ee eee eee 


Four pamplets of 
interest to you if 
you are a lineman 

or responsible for 
the safety of line- 
men. Check the 
ones you want. 

© Safety for the Pole Climber 
© Specifications on Linemen's Belts and Safety Straps 
0 The Safety Factor on Linemen’s Leather Goods 

© Pocket Tool Guide 


cea ACL IEE cons 


3200 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 
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of statistical and legal material, pre- 
pared to fight desperately to preserve 
the federal court case and head off the 
threatened rate reduction. 

The principal witness at the first day’s 
hearing on November 21 was Manfred 
K. Toeppen, chief engineer for the com- 
mission. 

At a continued hearing on November 
22 the state continued its attack on the 
accounting methods of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. and its parent, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Toeppen, under questioning by 
Mr. Goodman, special assistant attorney- 
general, endeavored to demonstrate fal- 
lacies, “not of arithmetic, but of conclu- 
sions,” in the figures presented by the 
Michigan Bell in support of its plea for 
higher rates to increase its annual in- 


come by $3,000,000. Its testimony indi- 
cated, however, that a boost of almost 
$7,000,000 a year is necessary if the 


company is to receive a fair return on 
its investment. 

Albert E. Stephen, an attorney from 
Washington, D. C., was present at the 
sessions as observer for the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

eee 


Upstate Corporation 
Fights Rate Cut 


The Upstate Telephone Corp., of 
Johnstown, N. Y., which is opposing 
temporary emergency rate reductions 
imposed by the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, on November 19 ob- 
tained a writ of certiorari from Justice 








J. K. Johnston 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
More than 750 companies have been served. 


1038-9 Lemcke Bldg. Indianapolis 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Velegtene Accountants 
CERTIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 


and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Schenck of the New York Supreme 
Court. 

At the same time an action for in- 
junctive relief from the commission’s 
order, which would reduce rates to resi- 
dents of Johnstown, Gloversville and 
other places in the vicinity served by 
this corporation, was discontinued. An 
order to show cause why the corporation 
should not have a stay of the commis- 
sion’s order, pending outcome of the cer- 
tiorari proceeding was argued at a 
special term of the supreme court in 
Albany on November 23. 

The corporation claims that the order, 
if enforced, would cut its annual reve- 
nue $43,000 and it is contended it would 
reduce the rate of return on property 
value to between 3.6 and 3.1 per cent. 
A return of at least 7 per cent per an- 
num on the fair value of ,real and per- 
sonal property is considered reasonable, 
the petition for the writ says. 

The rate reductions, according to the 
petitioner, result in confiscation of prop- 
erty contrary to provisions of the state 
and national constitutions and are un- 
warranted, illegal and unlawful and con- 
stitute an abuse of discretion. 

According to Neile F. Towner, Albany, 
counsel for the petitioner, the injunctive 
proceedings were dropped after the 
commission, on November 16, denied an 
application for a rehearing in the mat- 
ter, which left the way open for the cer- 
tiorari proceeding 

ees 


Damage Suit for 


Discontinuance of Service 
Dr. Alton A. Smahl, of New York, N. 
Y., the physician who spent $3,000 to 
collect $5.40 in overcharges from the New 
York Telephone Co., filed suit last month 
against the company for $100,000 dam- 
ages. 

When Dr. Smahl, who lives at 12 E. 
86th St., refused to pay his telephone 
bill last January his telephone was dis- 
connected. He lost its use for about 
three months and sets $100,000 as his 
estimate of his inconvenience and dis- 
comfort. 

eee 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


ILLINOIS. 

November 26: Joint application filed 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell 
and the Illinois Consolidated Telephone 
Co. to buy certain poles and right of 
way on the Taylorville-Litchfield toll 
line for $940. 

December 4: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Assumption Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. for an order author- 
izing the mortgage of the property of 
the company to secure the issuance of 
$20,000 of first mortgage bonds to sat- 
isfy judgment in United States court 
and expenses therewith. 

MISSOURI. 
November 26: Application filed by R. 
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B. Caldwell, trustee in bankrupcty, to 

sell, and R. H. Wilcox, to purchase, the 

telephone exchanges located at Caledo- 

nia, lrondale and Leadwood. 
MINNESOTA, 

November 28: Approval granted joint 
application of the Northwestern Bel] 
Telephone Co., to sell, and the Day Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., to buy certain rural 
telephone property of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., located in Kanabec 
County. 

NEBRASKA, 

November 28: In the matter of the 
application of the Milburn & Anselmo 
Telephone Co. of Merna, asking for au- 
thority to reduce rural switching rates 
from 50 cents a month to 35 cents, ef- 
fective as of July 1, last; found reason- 
able, and granted as asked. 

December 10: Hearing on application 
filed November 28 by the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for authority to 
close its exchange at Saronville and to 
transfer its subscribers to either Clay 
Center, Sutton or Harvard exchanges, as 
they may desire. 

NEW YORK. 

November 16: Application denied of 
the Upstate Telephone Corp. of Johns- 
town for rehearing of the commission's 
order enforcing temporary rate reduc- 
tions, effective December 1. 

The corporation then obtained a writ 
of certiorari from Justice Schenck, of 
the New York Supreme Court, on No- 
vember 19, against the rate reduction 
ordered by the commission. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

November 22: Conference between 
Commissioner Stanley Winborne and his 
two associate commissioners—Fred L. 
Seeley, of Asheville, and Prof. Fred. W. 
Hanftt, of Chapel Hill—with a view to 
ordering a reduction in the telephone 
rates charged by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in its exchanges 


serving 70,000 subscribers in 58 North 
Carolina towns and cities. 
OHIO. 


November 27: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to postpone from January 1, 
1935, to January 1, 1936, the effective 
date of the joint-user tariff and monthly 
guarantee of minimum revenues for tele- 
typewriter service. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 28: Hearing on application 
of the Standard Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for approval of transfer of telephone 
properties at Skiatook and Sperry to 
James Thompson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

December 3: Petition filed by Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania asking 
approval of the purchase by it of the 
entire capital stock of the Imperial Se- 
curities Co. Through this purchase the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
would obtain possession of the Keystone 
Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, as stock 
control of latter for years has been in 
Telephone Securities, Inc., which is now 
controlled by the Imperial Securities Co. 

The Keystone company operates some 
43,000 stations in competition with the 
Bell company in Philadelphia and 
nearby places. 

December 13: Hearing of the Ju- 
niata Park Housing Corp.’s charges of 
unjust payments demanded by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania for the 
installation of conduits at the hosiery 
workers’ housing project in Northeast; 
postponed to this date from November 
22 by agreement of counsel. 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Compan 
Secend Blvd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


writers, 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison 
Ave., gs City, N. J.—Bond Telephone 
Dry Cells, Bond Flashlights and Batteries, 
Industrial Flashlights and Batteries, Bond 
Dry Batteries, Storage Batteries, Voltpruf 
Special Flashlights for linemen, Victor 
Telephone Cells and Bond Formula 1216 
Inhibitor, ideal for keeping the cooling sys- 
tem of trucks and service cars free from 
rust, scale and corrosion. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. ‘Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready’’ Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. S. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
teries are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, VW. C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated co r 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers. 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers an 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lightning ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.—A complete line of tele- 
phone and switchboard protectors and spe- 
cialties. All sizes of cable grips. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil HoHow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, Iind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—proof jumper 
— interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. . 
L. Runzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 50 Church S&t., 
New York, N. Y.—Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern cedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 
Character.” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located ya. 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Ree wer 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 
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H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
Cc., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles, 
Plain or Butt ated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, tll.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren S&St., Chicago, Ili.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, vate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries. 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Semoge Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, I!!.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication e 


tems. Manufacturers of ‘“‘Master—buil 
Common Battery. Magneto and PBX 
Switchboards, ‘“‘Masterphone” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
hone supplies, including bronze drop and 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “‘All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd.. 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
qurtne, Company, 100 Carison Road, Rochee- 
ter, N. Y. — Telephone ap tus of al) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera! 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cutting Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 


TRANSMITTER REPAIRS 


The Telephone Repair Shop, 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago, i!l._—Transmitters completely 
rebuilt and arranged for either magneto or 
Cc. . service. Transmitter fronts and 
backs refinished in black. Transmitter 
buttons cleaned and refilled. Receivers re- 
paired; ringer coils and generator armatures 
rewound. 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge 
$2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western: Elec. No. 46 Common Battery 








Induction Colle @ ....cccsccccesvcces $0.55 
Kellogg No. 79 Common Battery Ind. 
Cotte @ ccccccsccccsccsccveccscesccese 45 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 274 teceiver with 
repolished shell and New Cord @.... 1.10 
Western Elec. No. 143 Receiver with re- 
polished shell and New Cord @....... 1.00 


Kellogg No. 41 Slip type Receiver with 
repolished composition Shell and New 


Sop @ cvccsccccceecosccvcceccsosecece 1.10 
Am. Elec. slip type Receiver with repol- 
ished shell and New Cord @......... .85 
Bryant No 5190 15-Amp. Double-pole, 
double-throw Knife Switches @...... .30 
Cook B No. 7 Telephone Protector, com- 
plete with fuses @......-ceceerescees -50 
Monarch 4-Screw Local Battery Ind. 
CE OD o.oo 60000 080200t2 cre ecdceeve -35 


Kellogg Local or C. B. No. 22 Transmit- 
ters complete with back and New 
Mouthpiece @ .cccccccccccccccsccecs 1.10 
Write for Bulletin No. 106 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO, 
Not Inc. 


1940 W. 2ist St., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Ill. 





TEST SET 
Lineman’s test set 
with finder coil for 
locating distance and 
direction to trouble. 

ent on trial. 


$31.00 


RECONDITIONED 
TELEPHONES 


Let us convert those 





STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, Ill. 








old-style magneto 

sets into modern, 
up - to - date 
instruments. 


(Not the cheapest, but 
the best.) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
Guaranteed Transmitter Service 
Any quantity, one or one thousand. 


Baked, black, velvet finish, New granu- 
lar carbon. Workmanship, adjustments 
and tests made with the latest and most 
improved apparatus. 50c each less backs. 

Full information on request. 


Rogers Park Station, Chicago. 

















MODERNIZING AND REPAIR 
SERVICE 
Have your old telephones modernized by us 
into late type wall or desk telephones 
which give you many years of service at a 
substantial saving. 


ALSO 
Send us your repair work for transmitters, 
receivers, generators, coils, etc. Prompt 
Service. 
W. N. ALBERTSON COMPANY, INC. 
4530-34 W. Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











FOR SALE 


Selling practically new, late-type, push-in, 
folding-door telephone booths as low as 
$16.00 F.O.B. Chicago, in lots of 6. Single 
booth prices on request. 


W. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 

















FOR SALE 





Telephone Exchange, 180 subscribers. 
New cable. County seat. Price $3,500.00 
cash or $4,000.00 terms. No trades con- 
sidered. Address Mountain View Tele- 
phone Co., Mountain View, Ark. 








FOR CABLE-TROUBLE 





Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 8101, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 























WANTED 


WANTED—One man telephone ex- 
change to operate on commission basis. 
Better plant, more subscribers, more com- 
mission, no work, no pay. Correspondence 
solicited. Theodore Purdy, 252 Lincoln- 
way, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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PERSONAL AND 

OBITUARY NOTES 
(Concluded from page 21) 


telephony, conducted by him for the 
Indians, produced exceptionally gratify- 
ing results, and placed him as one of 
the most successful men in the entire 
bureau, since he actually succeeded in 
training the Indians as competent line- 
men, an achievement which others 
termed as impossible. These Indians, 
under the direction of a white foreman 
and his supervision, completed the ex- 
tensive network which he had previous- 
ly designed and demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of his training courses in the 
field work. 

Mr. Newton, who entered the United 
States Marine Service, June 8, 1918, and 
fought on the St. Mihiel and other fields 
was wounded October 8, 1918, by ma- 
chine gun fire in the battle of Cham- 
pagne and after having received sey- 
eral distinguished service awards, was 
honorably discharged February 2, 1919. 

Frank E. Sears, Fontanelle, 
life-long resident of Adair county and 
manager of the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of Adair County for 26 years, 
died suddenly at his home in Fontanelle 
on Saturday evening, November 3, at the 


Iowa, 


age of 66 years. 

He suffered a stroke of paralysis 
about 5 o’clock Saturday afternoon and 
died a few hours later, remaining uncon- 
scious until the end. Mr. Sears had 
been in failing health since July. 

Mr. Sears was born in Jackson town- 
ship, Adair county, Iowa, on February 
27, 1868. Upon moving to Fontanelle in 
1903, he became engaged in the hard- 
ware business, which he later sold to be- 
come manager of the Farmers’ Mutual 
company in 1908. He held the position 
of secretary and manager until July 15 
of this year, when he retired because of 
failing health. 

As manager of the telephone company, 
Mr. Sears built it into one of the most 
successful of its kind in the county and 
he was said to have been one of the best 
telephone men in the state. When the 
company was only two years old, he be- 
came associated with it as stockholder 
and director, and his ability in that line 
soon became recognized by his appoint- 
ment to the executive position, the 
duties of which he discharged with out- 
standing success for so many years. 

The position of secretary and man- 
ager is now ably filled by his son, A. E. 
Sears, who took charge of the business 
last July, when his father was com- 
pelled to retire on account of his health. 
He is survived by his wife, a son and a 
daughter, two grandchildren, two broth- 
ers and a sister. 
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